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Views on 


HE long-term effects of industrial em- 

ployment practices on municipal per- 

sonnel administration are strikingly 
illustrated in the descriptions of employee 
relations as practiced in five different cities 
(pp. 2-7). The term “‘recognition” in indus- 
trial labor relations implies the entire com- 
plex field of collective bargaining, union rec- 
ognition, wage contracts, employment se- 
curity, grievance procedures, and a closed or 
union shop covering all employees in a par- 
ticular organization unit or job classifica- 
tion. The doctrine of recognition in munici- 
pal employment is not nearly as comprehen- 
sive or hedged in by legal requirements. 
Nevertheless, pressure for “‘recognition’’ in 
the private industry sense of the word will be 
applied on many city councils within a few 
years. 

Without question the most controversial 
aspect of employee recognition is the closed 
shop or the union shop. The distinction is 
only one of degree. With a closed shop an 
employee must be a union member before 
he can secure employment; with a union 
shop the employee must join the union with- 
in a limited and specifically stated period of 
time after he goes to work. Quoting from a 
recent decision of the Nebraska state su- 
preme court, the union shop is objectionable 
‘“*. . . primarily, because an employee’s free- 
dom of association, that is the right to join or 
not to join a union, has no relationship to the 
object sought... .” 

How can city officials meet employee de- 
mands for the union shop? References to the 
United States Constitution and philosophi- 
cal declarations of infringements on the 
rights of workers will not suffice. The an- 


the News 


swers lie in the broad approach towards a 
positive personnel program with particular 
emphasis upon employee participation in 
the development of management and per- 
sonnel policies and continuing efforts to de- 
velop the very best kind of working environ- 
ment. When the worker feels that he is a 
bona fide part of the city administration he 
is less likely to rely upon others to represent 
his interests. 

The positive approach to rebuilding cities 
involves broad community efforts in urban 
redevelopment, renewal, public housing, 
capital improvements, and community plan- 
ning. For the best effect, however, it is also 
necessary to adopt strong measures of en- 
forcement and control of existing properties 
to prevent further deterioration. It is for this 
reason that a decision by a Chicago munici- 
pal judge takes on special significance (p. 
15). The aggressive action of taking a slum 
dwelling from the owners and placing it un- 
der receivership apparently was the only 
way to force compliance with building and 
housing codes. The dramatic action should 
set an example for other cities. Certainly the 
federal government has no obligation to help 
in slum clearance and redevelopment in 
those cities where new slums are permitted 
to develop faster than the old ones are torn 
down. 

Other developments of interest include: 
an urban development project for industrial 
and commercial use (p. 15), a public relations 
training program (p. 12), a survey of public 
works organizations (p. 20), psychiatric tests 
for policemen (p. 18), an annual municipal 
report issued as a calendar (p. 12), and is- 
suance of a land subdivision guide (p. 19). 
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Relations with Employee Organizations* 


Employee groups are assuming a larger role in working with management 


to determine personnel policies. 


MUNICIPAL RECOGNITION OF EMPLOYEES 
By RICHARD MARTIN 


Town Manager, Manchester, Connecticut 


CITY employee has the same right as a 
worker in private industry to present 
to his superiors any suggestions, com- 

ments, or criticisms he may have concerning 
the conditions of his employment and his 
salary or wage. City employees also have 
the right to make their protests and requests 
collectively and to have their case stated as 
effectively as possible. 

There are four general types of employee 
organizations. First, the professional groups 
in which membership is on an individual 
basis but which have little effect on working 
conditions in particular municipal services. 
Examples include organizations of social 
workers, doctors, civil engineers, and other 
professional groups. 

Second, unions in the building trades are 
common to both public and private em- 
ployment, such as plumbers, electricians, 
carpenters, and painters. They are inter- 
ested chiefly in seeing that wage rates and 
working conditions are the same in public 
as in private employment. 

The third group consists of general unions 
of governmental employees, some of which 
confine their membership to a single city 
service while others are locals of nationwide 
unions such as the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

In the fourth group are unions confined 
to a particular governmental occupation, 
such as firemen, policemen, and teachers. 

* Eprror’s Note: The five short articles under 
this heading are short talks given at a panel dis- 
cussion at the 41st annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association held at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, in October, 1955. W. K. 
Willman, city manager, Pontiac, Michigan, was 
chairman of the session. 


How far should the city manager and 
council go in recognizing employee unions? 
Generally neither the council nor manager 
is authorized by state law or city charter to 
recognize any organization or to enter into 
any formal agreement on working condi- 
tions and pay. The fact remains, however, 
that cities are faced with this problem and 
that they are adopting some sort of policy. 

It would seem desirable that the council 
should adopt a general policy for the guid- 
ance of the chief administrator in dealing 
with unions of city employees. In one large 
city, Cincinnati, Ohio, the policy of the 
council has been set forth in a resolution 
authorizing the city manager to negotiate 
collectively with city their 
unions, or authorized representatives on all 
matters pertaining to wages and working 
conditions before any final determination is 
made by the city council. The resolution 
adopted by the council sets forth the items 
upon which collective bargaining can be 
based. 


employees, 


The council of any city, if it is to keep 
free from administrative must 
avoid participation in any negotiations with 
employee groups. Action by the council, as 
in the case of the Cincinnati resolution, 
should include authorization of the manager 
to conduct negotiations, and the manager in 


matters, 


turn would make his recommendations to 
the council. 

Recognition usually leads to negotiation 
between the manager and the employee 
organization of what frequently is called an 
“agreement.” It is easier for the employees 
to understand the situation if the results of 
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negotiation are considered to be a ““Memo- 
randum of Understanding.’? Most of the 
provisions of such a memorandum are good 
personnel rules that should be in effect and 
in writing whether or not an employee 
organization exists. 

When the city recognizes an employee 
organization as representing its members on 
various matters, the employees should in 
return recognize the manager as represent- 
ing the municipal government. Recognition 
and negotiation cannot for long be a satis- 
factory procedure if the union gets all it can 
from the manager, bargains with the council 
for additional benefits, and then appeals or 
threatens to appeal directly to the voters for 
further gains that it was unsuccessful in 
getting from the council or the manager. 

Recognition by the council, of course, 
cannot in any way be construed as a limita- 
tion on any subsequent budget-making 
decision by the council. Likewise, a mu- 
nicipal government cannot tolerate any 
action that may have an adverse effect on 
public health, safety, or welfare, and the 


municipal government, not the employees, 
must have the responsibility to decide 
whether such an action is contrary to public 
interest. It should also be clearly under- 
stood and accepted that membership in an 
employee organization cannot be construed 
as carrying any obligation to an affiliated 
organization that is greater than the obliga- 
tion to the municipality. 

Recognition should not result in any de- 
crease of responsibility of management for 
proper discipline of employees. The author- 
ity of governmental officials to impose 
disciplinary action, whether it rests with an 
official or an appeals board, should not be 
subject to arbitration. 

Recognition by the council or the man- 
ager should not prohibit employing a non- 
union member and should not require an 
employee to join a union after he has been 
hired. Recognition should not make the 
organization the exclusive representative 
of an employee. Recognition should not at- 
tempt to take away an employee’s rights as 
a citizen. 


EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL WAGE CONTRACTS 


By E. ROYDEN COLTER 


City Manager, Sarnia, Ontario 


GREEMENTS between employers and 
employees on working conditions and 
wages in the industrial field sooner 

or later affect municipal employment. This 
is particularly true in areas where private 
employers compete with the municipality 
for workers. The municipal government in 
such an area must keep in close touch with 
wages paid for comparable work in private 
industry. 

One large city, for example, prepares 
annually a “‘fair wage schedule”’ based on 
a survey of wages paid by a large number of 
local industries. This schedule serves as a 
guide in fixing city wages. It would not be 
fair for the city to pay higher wages than 
those paid for comparable work in local 
industry, and by the same token a city can- 
not pay wages that are clearly below the 
general wage level. Cities that pay lower 


than the prevailing wages find that their best 
employees will leave to take jobs in private 
industry. 

The area from which I come is consistent- 
ly high on average weekly earnings. In 
bargaining with the union we are constantly 
reminded of this fact. Last October the 
union of public works employees requested 
certain changes in the contract and an 
across-the-board increase of 15 cents an 
hour. Before attempting to negotiate we 
waited until an agreement was reached be- 
tween the board of education and the board 
of police commissioners with their em- 
ployees as to the fringe benefits to be granted 
or enlarged and the percentage increase to 
be conceded. 

During the first meeting with the union 
it was clearly stated to the bargaining com- 
mittee that a previously determined sum 
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might be placed in the next year’s budget 
for increased cost of operation of the depart- 
ment. Since most fringe benefits and cer- 
tainly some of the terms of the contract that 
the union wished to have changed had a 
definite dollar value in the over-all cost of 
operation of the department, the bargaining 
committee would have to decide whether it 
wished to have the terms of the contract 
basically the same and take, say, a 5 per 
cent increase in wages or whether it wished 
to extend fringe benefits and take something 
less in the way of take-home pay. 

During the course of negotiations we met 
with industrial labor relations representa- 
tives of local industries and compared notes 
regarding working conditions and pay 
policies and in some instances sought advice 
on the phraseology of difficult or contentious 
clauses in our agreement. In the end we ar- 
rived at what we believed to be a fair and 
equitable contract. 

In the past we had been unsuccessful in 
selling the union on percentage increases as 
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opposed to flat across-the-board raises nor 
could we convince them of the advantages of 
a two- or three-year contract. I am certain 
that the trend set by local industrial con- 
tracts as well as those of other companies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
was instrumental in influencing our local 
to accept both of these features. Throughout 
the past six months our city, like many other 
centers, has passed from a period of alarming 
unemployment to the point where it is 
virtually impossible to find suitable em- 
ployable help. Throughout this period we 
have been successful in maintaining a high 
standard of personnel within our labor force. 

With public demand for more and better 
municipal services ever on the increase 
municipal administrators must strive for 
and obtain a still higher degree of efficiency 
through their employees. This can be at- 
tained only by employing trained and ex- 
perienced personnel attracted by wage 
schedules that are as close as practicable to 
those of industry. 


BARGAINING WITH EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


By J. D. BAUGHMAN 
City Manager, Joplin, Missouri 


EQUESTS for wage adjustments, 
shorter working hours, and fringe 
benefits have been magnified in 

recent years with the higher cost of living 
and other changing conditions. In bargain- 
ing with employee groups I believe the city 
should inform employees, first of all, about 
the city’s finances and the methods the city 
must follow in getting its revenues. The city 
is not like a private business enterprise 
where wage increases either can be ab- 
sorbed or passed on to the public by way of 
increased prices. 

The bargaining group representing the 
city should include the mayor, manager, 
finance officer, personnel officer, and city 
attorney. These persons are well qualified 
to represent the city at a bargaining table 
because of their knowledge and close per- 
sonal contact with the employee groups. 


During this period of full employment 
and record income, municipalities must 
compete with private industry for talented 
manpower. Most cities are handicapped in 
this competition of inadequate 
budgetary allowances combined with the 
voters’ reluctance to spend more for good 
government. Therefore, despite such ad- 
vantages as laws may afford, most city ad- 
ministrations find it necessary to approach 
employee groups on tip toes, tactfully em- 
phasizing public security, and 
future benefits. 


because 


service, 


In Joplin, while we have not found it 
necessary to negotiate with city employee 
groups regarding wage adjustments, it has 
been necessary to negotiate and bargain 
on personnel rules and fringe benefits. A 
good rule to follow in bargaining is to have 
regularly scheduled meetings. If the bar- 
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gaining is continuous, results agreeable to 
both sides will be obtained. 

The type of work done by employee 
groups represented in the negotiations prob- 
ably determines the bargaining method. 
Police and fire departments perform in a 
quasi-military atmosphere where strict disci- 
pline and heavy-handed supervision are 
standard. Other groups of employees such 
as building inspectors and office personnel 
are more individually supervised. Police- 
men and firemen will make group demands; 
inspectors and office personnel will present 
individual demands. 

The length of time that organized city 
employees have bargained with the city 
administration is significant. The experience 
of industry in collective bargaining indi- 
cates that awkward antagonisms prevalent 
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at the outset ripen into mature, business-like, 
arm-length dealings after a few years. In a 
city where employee bargaining is new, 
numerous lengthy meetings and a great deal 
of patience are required to work out the 
problems. After several years of experience, 
however, a presentation of demands and 
short bartering sessions usually will suffice. 

Bargaining procedures also may be af- 
fected by the extent to which employee 
groups exert a political influence in the 
community. A large group, such as firemen, 
for example, may attempt use of pressure to 
obtain wage agreements or fringe benefits 
which a city would not be justified in grant- 
ing when other groups of employees or indi- 
vidual employees are given similar treat- 
ment. Then the question is a matter of 
policy and also a matter of ability of the city 
to satisfy such demands. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN 
PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 
By JAMES T. WELSH 


Township Manager, Teaneck, New Jersey 


UNICIPAL employees are inter- 
ested not only in the amount of 
their pay but also in obtaining 

recognition for their individual contribu- 
tions toward the job being done. They like 
to feel that they have a part, for example, in 
drafting the rules that govern the conditions 
under which they work. Should the city, 
for example, require a doctor’s certificate 
for one day’s absence (an added expense for 
the employee) or should the certificate be 
required only when he is sick for three days 
in succession? 

These and other personnel questions 
obviously cannot be handled by each de- 
partment head. The employees in all de- 
partments should receive the same treat- 
ment, and this can be done only when per- 
sonnel administration is centralized in the 
office of the manager or is handled by a 
personnel director appointed by the man- 
ager. Personnel rules applying uniformly to 
all employees should be prepared, however, 
with the participation of not only depart- 


ment heads and supervisors but also of the 
employees. 

In Teaneck personnel rules were not 
adopted until each department head had 
been consulted and until he had had an op- 
portunity to discuss the tentative draft of the 
rules with his personnel. The comments and 
suggestions of the employees as well as of 
their supervisors were considered by the 
manager in revising the tentative draft. A 
desirable next step is for the manager to 
submit the revised draft informally to the 
city council, and it may be assumed that 
the council and manager together may make 
a number of changes. 

A good practice at this point is to dupli- 
cate enough copies of the tentative rules for 
distribution to department heads and em- 
ployees with the request that any criticism, 
questions, or counterproposals should be 
put into writing. These suggestions can then 
be reviewed at a hearing along with any 
proposed changes suggested by the manager 
and full discussion encouraged, not only on 
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the written suggestions but on any other 
ideas that may be presented. When an 
agreement has been reached on all points 
and the rules have been carefully edited, 
the final draft is submitted to the city coun- 
cil for adoption or to the personnel agency 
where such authority is given to the board 
or commission. The rules should then be 
published and copies distributed to all 
employees. 

Another personnel procedure on which 
employee groups and individual employees 
can assist the city is with regard to the han- 
dling of grievances. The administrator should 
take the lead in setting up a procedure if 
this has not already been done in the per- 
sonnel rules. Such procedures are con- 
sidered of great importance in collective 
bargaining contracts in private industry. It 
is desirable to provide specific steps for 
handling grievances. The employee or his 
representative should be present at every 
step in the appeal process from his immedi- 
ate supervisor up to the chief administrator. 

Some cities provide that if the employee’s 
immediate supervisor cannot resolve the 
grievance, the employee should put his com- 
plaint in writing for submission to his 
bureau or division chief or department 
head. If the employee still is dissatisfied he 
can take his case to the city personnel direc- 
tion, and he in turn should confer with the 
employee, the department head, and other 
interested parties. The personnel director 
then can make recommendations to the 
manager whose decision is final and should 
be in writing. Whatever the procedure is in 
any given city, it is important that all em- 
ployees be fully informed on the steps that 
should be taken and should be assured that 
they will get fair and courteous treatment. 


The preparation and adoption of per- 
sonnel rules applying uniformly to all em- 
ployees and the procedure for enabling 
employees to express dissatisfaction with 
phases of their jobs which are outside of their 
control are only two examples or elements 
of the positive approach to an employee 
relations policy. The basic first step in such 
a policy is a merit system ordinance which 
should be prepared and adopted, perhaps 
following much the same procedure as with 
personnel rules, before any other step is 
taken. 

Top management also should define the 
policies of the city concerning employee 
training, suggestion systems, service ratings, 
hours of work, and other matters directly 
affecting all employees. The channels for 
two-way communications should be kept 
open: managment should take steps to keep 
employees informed on all phases of the 
work of the city on one hand, and employees 
should be given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to discuss matters of personal 
concern on the other. 

Organized groups of employees could 
play a more effective role if more employees 
who are members would participate in the 
determination of the group’s policies. When 
decisions are left to a few individuals an 
unhealthy situation may result in unreason- 
able demands which may not meet with the 
approval of the majority of the group. The 
manager and council probably could not do 
much in a situation of this kind. 

In Teaneck the human relations aspect 
of management is emphasized. Department 
heads have been instructed to encourage 
employees to make suggestions, and regular 
staff meetings are conducted for this purpose 
and also for disseminating information of 
general interest. 

















EXPERIENCE WITH THE UNION SHOP 


By ELMER CROSS 


City Manager, Bloomington, Illinois 


HE city of Bloomington, which has a 

population of about 30,000, lies in an 

area which is highly unionized. Opera- 
tional employees of the city are organized into 
four unions while the administrative em- 
ployees are not unionized. The four unions 
are in the police, fire, public works, and 
utilities departments. 

In Illinois state legislation allows munici- 
palities to establish working relationships 
with organized groups of city employees 
and this has been interpreted in Blooming- 
ton to include recognition of unions and a 
union shop. 

During our annual negotiations with the 
employee unions last year one of the groups 
requested a union shop under which any 
employee engaged in that particular activ- 
ity must become a member of the union 
within a specified time after employment. 
After considerable discussion it was decided 
that this request be recommended to the city 
council for adoption, and in order that the 
same policy apply to all employees, the 
other three organized groups decided to 
accept the union shop. 

The request for a union shop was based 
on the familiar theme that those within the 
organization attain certain objectives, such 
as wage increases and improved working 
conditions, and that the ‘“‘free riders,” or 
those who do not belong to the union, obtain 
the benefits of the union’s hard won ac- 
complishments. Obviously, when they had 
attained these goals, which also applied to 
the nonmembers, they were not obtaining 
the necessary financial assistance from non- 
members to strengthen their treasuries. 

As a condition for permitting the union 
shop, the employee groups accepted re- 
sponsibility for improving the abuse of sick 
leave. City employees for many years have 
had a liberal sick leave allowance and it was 
widely abused by many short absences from 
the job attributed to sickness. The griev- 
ance committees of the unions agreed to im- 
prove the situation within a 30-day period 
and agreed further that if they were un- 


successful they would not object to dismissal 
of employees who abuse the sick leave privi- 
lege. The unions further agreed to correct 
the situation under which several employees 
were taking advantage of legal provisions 
to escape garnishment of their wages for 
failing to keep their obligations current. 

Finally, the employee unions agreed to a 
policy suggested by management that all 
promotions should be based not alone on 
seniority, as had been the practice in the 
past, but on a combination of seniority and 
merit. A job classification and pay plan was 
developed and has been kept up to date as 
a basis not only for promotions but also for 
uniform treatment of employees. 

Now, what have been the results? The 
unions have improved the sick leave condi- 
tions in the most flagrant cases, but our 
records do not show that the short-period 
sick leave absences have changed appreci- 
ably. However, in the correction of the dila- 
tory financial habits of a few employees out- 
standing results have been obtained. In three 
cases of this kind, the grievance committees 
reported they were not able to correct the 
situation within the 30-day period allowed. 
Management then stepped in, and one em- 
ployee was dismissed without objection by 
the union, while in two cases correction has 
been obtained after notices of dismissal 
within a 10-day period unless creditors were 
satisfied. 

The practice of promotion on the basis 
of qualifications, as well as seniority, has 
worked well with no objections from the 
various employee organizations. 

From the over-all point of view, it cannot 
be said that the adoption of the union shop 
has been particularly successful. Manage- 
ment’s problem of discipline has been 
minimized somewhat because the organ- 
izations strongly feel that they want no 
discredit to the group because of the short- 
comings of a few. Thus the plan may prove 
more successful after it has been in effect for 
a longer time. 
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City Hall Internships for Management 
By E. JOHN RIZOS* 


Assistant Professor of Institutional Management, Michigan State University 


Municipal officials cooperate with universities to provide internship 


training for future administrators. 


IGHTY-FIVE young men who re- 

ceived master’s degrees in public 

administration in the spring of 1955 
wanted to enter the city manager profession. 
A roster giving the age, university attended, 
experience, and address of each of these 
young men was sent by the International 
City Managers’ Association in April, 1955, 
to all city managers. Many of these men had 
served an internship with a governmental 
agency as part of their academic training 
on the university campus, while others 
sought to serve as an intern after getting 
their degrees. 

These aspirants for managership came 
from 20 universities. Five universities 
Cornell, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Syracuse—each turned out five 
or more candidates. Other universities that 
turned out from one to four prospective city 
managers were Alabama, California, Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Chicago, Denver, 
Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio State, 
Princeton, Southern California, Southern 
Illinois, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
Washington (Seattle). 

Administrative internship as an educa- 
tional medium in public administration is 
not new. It may be traced as far back as 
1916 when the first credit course in ‘‘lab- 
oratory work”’ was established in the New 
York School for Public Service under the 
direction of Charles A. Beard. Although its 
acceptance by other curricula in public ad- 
ministration has been a slow one, it is today 
considered a vital ingredient in the educa- 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Rizos served as internship 
program coordinator for the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Southern California, 
prior to accepting his present appointment in 
November, 1955. 


tion of the future career administrator for 
the public service. 

Internship Perspectives. Administrators can- 
not be improvised; each society and each 
generation must develop its and 
gradually. As one of the several steps in this 
process, the administrative internship aims 
at the development of administrative matu- 
rity and skills by introducing the student to 
the living structure of government and to the 
realities of administrative situations. 

The internship program is the common 
ground where students of administration, 
practicing administrators, and professional 
specialists meet. The heart of such a pro- 
gram is direct participation in the actual 
work of governmental agencies, suitable to 
the particular background, interests, and 
potentials of each student. The main con- 
cept is learning-by-doing. 


own 


This is achieved by placing the student in 
selected administrative assignments under 
careful supervision. The success of the pro- 
gram depends upon the student’s approach 
to these assignments. He will learn little if 
his outlook on organizational procedures 
and routines is merely descriptive or if he 
entangles himself in the numerous perplexi- 
ties of administrative minutiae. The primary 
concern is that the student-intern develops 
an attitude which will lead him to study and 
appreciate not only what “‘is’’ and what “‘is 
possible,’ but also what “‘ought to be”’ thus 
opening the way into the realm of fruitful 
evaluation. 

Of equal importance is the institutional 
aspect of the environment in which the stu- 
dent can observe and participate in prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making, and can 
see and analyze the practical deliberations 
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involved in these processes. It is here that 
he will acquire first-hand data and develop 
an insight into the cause-and-effect relation- 
ships in institutional behavior and the laws 
operating thereon. 

Finally, the internship program aims at 
the development of a practical integrating 
philosophy of public service that cherishes 
and appreciates the wisdom, tradition, 
ideals, and ethics which inspire and guide 
the public servant in his daily work. 

Program Essentials. The essentials of an 
internship program are: participation by the 
government agency, the student, and the 
university. Two important criteria help in 
evaluating the agency’s contribution to an 
internship program: (1) the organizational 
environment of the participating agency 
should be characterized by an attitude of 
open-mindedness, enthusiasm, and a spirit 
of experimentation; and (2) the internship 
sponsor should be educationally minded. 
He should have a genuine interest in the 
intern and should be able to evaluate the 
quality of the internship served. 

The student intern becomes a temporary 
and responsible member of the govern- 
mental agency, although he remains a 
student of his school and sometimes does not 
receive the final degree until he has satis- 
factorily completed the internship require- 
ments. 

The university for its part must ascertain 
whether the internship program meets the 
educational needs of the student. The man- 
ner in which this is achieved varies widely 
among universities and may include re- 
quirements for preparation of periodic re- 
ports and critiques of internships, special 
seminar courses for student-interns, research 
projects or case-studies written during the 
internship period to satisfy thesis require- 
ments, direct liaison with the governmental 
internship sponsor, and working agreements 
with one or more public agencies for the 
conduct of the program. 

Internship Programs in Action. Internships as 
a part of graduate public administration 
training are offered in at least 17 universities 
in all parts of the United States. The intern- 
ship is a requirement of the master’s degree 
in at least:10 of these universities: Boston, 


Kansas, Michigan, Ohio State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Texas, Wayne, Washing- 
ton (Seattle), and Alabama (through the 
Southern Regional Training Program). 

In other universities, such as Minnesota, 
the internship is optional and is arranged at 
the request of the individual student. Still 
other universities with extensive graduate 
programs in public administration have no 
arrangements for the internship including, 
for example, North Carolina, Northwestern, 
Syracuse, Stanford, and Virginia. Southern 
Illinois University is preparing a program 
in which the internship and a report will be 
accepted by the graduate school in lieu of a 
master’s thesis for the public administration 
degree. The State University of lowa is now 
studying the need for an internship in public 
administration. 

The internships vary considerably in 
course content, credits granted, degree of 
faculty supervision, and the length of time 
required. The common denominators of 
course are that the internships are rquired, 
that they have some degree of faculty super- 
vision, that they involve work in a govern- 
mental agency, and that they require the 
equivalent of a minimum of three months of 
full time employment. 

The University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Kansas have taken the most 
comprehensive and direct approaches 
towards internship as preparation for careers 
in city management. The University of 
Kansas requires a full academic year upon 
the campus at Lawrence in course work 
directly pointing towards the city manager 
profession followed by a nine-month intern- 
ship as an assistant to a city manager. Dur- 
ing the nine-month internship the trainee 
returns to the campus every six weeks to 
participate in a three-day seminar upon the 
work in progress, and faculty members visit 
interns periodically while they are on the job 
at city halls. 

The program at Pennsylvania is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Local and State 
Government in the form of a seminar for all 
students majoring in local and state govern- 
mental administration. The field work for 
the master’s degree consists of two phases. 
During the academic year the student is as- 
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signed five mornings a week to field projects 
for governmental agencies in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. The work con- 
sists of research and analysis and the 
preparation of field reports and is done 
along with the regular course work in the 
graduate program. 

At the conclusion of the academic year 
the student must spend 26 weeks working 
full time in the type of government office in 
which he wishes to make his career. In 
recent years this has meant that a majority 
of the students have selected the field of city 
management and thus have been employed 
as interns in the offices of city managers. 
The city manager interns do their work 
under the joint supervision of the city man- 
ager and a staff member of the Institute of 
Local and State Government. 

The internship program to be of value to 
the university and to the student must offer 
constructive experience in actual work 
situations. Phoenix, Arizona, and Pasadena, 
California, offer examples of two cities that 
provide a well rounded program for the city 
manager intern. The program in Phoenix 
was begun five years ago, and 15 interns 
have completed one year of service with the 
city government. 

Each year beginning July 1 three students 
who are candidates for the master’s degree 
in public administration or related fields are 
accepted for one year as administrative in- 
terns in Phoenix. These interns work under 
the general supervision of the head of the 
division of research and budget in the 
finance department. Their assignments in- 
volve studies in organization, administrative 
procedures, work simplification, and numer- 


ous factual research projects to collect in- 
formation necessary to the various depart- 
ment heads, the city manager, and the city 
council. 

Interns also participate in long-range 
planning, administrative reporting, budget 
preparation, personnel interviews, and 
many other management functions in 
Phoenix. The interns also have a close work- 
ing relationship with the city manager and 
attend monthly meetings of the manager 
and his staff. 

The program at Pasadena was planned on 
a rotating basis to bring the intern in con- 
tact with all city departments during a 
period of nine months. The schedule for 
1954—55 included assignments ranging from 
one to five weeks in all of the major city de- 
partments, including planning, engineering, 
parks, personnel, purchasing, water, fire, 
building, police, and others. Several other 
cities in the Los Angeles area cooperate 
with the University of Southern California 
in providing intern employment for prospec- 
tive city managers. 

Summary. The administrative internship, 
by bringing together the university and the 
governmental agency, helps make them 
partners in the process of education for 
public administration. The student by 
participating in the actual world of govern- 
ment and by going through a series of 
alternative choices and value judgments is 
able to make some beginning in building 
the moral and professional attitudes requi- 
site of the public servant. The administra- 
tive internship is thus one of the many 
steps in the ceaseless process of selecting 
future leaders for government service. 








MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Recent Annual Reports 


Forty-three annual municipal reports 
have been received recently ranging in size 
from a comprehensive 290-page report pub- 
lished by Gloucester, Massachusetts, to a 
six-page pamphlet from Glencoe, Illinois. 
With these 43 reports the number received 
during 1955 totals 190. 

Milwaukee issued two reports, one a 212- 
page directory and report in the 8} X 11-inch 
size and the other a 16-page rotogravure 
supplement to a Sunday newspaper. Chico, 
California, called their report 
and used the wide-screen motif as well as 
other motion picture terms to liven up its 
pages. In its newspaper supplement report, 
Medford, Massachusetts, used a double page 
spread to feature the city’s 30 new business 
enterprises. The report for Royal Oak, 
Michigan, took a typical family through a 
municipal tour, complete with detailed ex- 
planations of each governmental function, 
by means of six well-illustrated pages in the 
local newspaper. 

The booklet report for Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was highlighted by candid photos 
of councilmen at council meetings, citizens 
young and old in human interest situations, 
and several departmental activities. The 
Hamilton, Ohio, report was liberally illus- 
trated with photographs of the city govern- 
ment in action. Featured in the Hartford, 
Connecticut, report were Shakespearean 
quotes which were used to embellish each 
section on various city departments. 

Of the 43 cities, 17 published their reports 
in the popular 69-inch size: McCandless 
Township, Pennsylvania; Parsippany-Troy 
Hills and Clifton, New Jersey; Pasadena, 
Merced, Costa Mesa, Alameda and Chico, 
California; Columbia, Tennessee; Salina, 
Kansas; Salem and Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; Negaunee and Marysville, Michigan; 
Scarsdale, New York; Augusta, Georgia; 
Oglesby, Illinois; and Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Eleven cities issued their reports as sup- 
plements to local newspapers or in news- 


Chicorama 


paper style and format: Winston-Salem and 
Roxboro, North Carolina; Royal Oak, Bay 
City, Traverse City, and Port Huron, 
Michigan; Medford, Massachusetts; Joplin, 
Missouri; Camden, South Carolina; Santa 
Maria, California; Richmond, Virginia; and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The reports from 10 
cities were approximately 8} X11 inches in 
size: Quincy and Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
Lynchburg and Bedford County, Virginia; 
Salisbury, North Carolina; Morgantown, 
West Virginia; Hamilton, Ohio; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Minot, North Dakota; Fill- 
more, California; and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Three cities published annual reports as 
pamphlets or leaflets which were mailed to 
residents: Marple Township, Pennsylvania; 
Springfield, Missouri; and Glencoe, Illinois. 


PR Methods 


Wichita, Kansas, has available 125 color 
slides depicting various phases of city gov- 
ernment for showings before civic, business, 
professional, and church groups. Speakers 
are available from the city hall to show the 
slides and to describe city activities. 

Open houses were held recently in Au- 
rora, Colorado, and Birmingham, Michi- 
gan. The open house in Aurora was held for 
the dedication of a new civic center. The new 
civic center structures include a fire build- 
ing, a police and courts building, city hall, 
and municipal library. Citizens attending 
the open house received a booklet containing 
photographs and floor plans of the new 
structures together with general information 
on the city government. The Birmingham 
open house was held in conjunction with the 
dedication of two new fire stations. 

Napa, California, recently issued a folder 
with information on the advantages of an- 
nexation to the city. Information was in- 
cluded on the cost to a typical home owner 
of annexation and the savings that would be 
achieved. Ecorse, Michigan, has issued a 
32-page progress report on city government 
services. The booklet is printed in two colors 
and includes charts showing the breakdown 
of city revenue and expenditures. 
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Public Relations Training 


Birmingham, Michigan, has completed a 
three-session public relations training pro- 
gram for city employees. Each session was 
held on working time with an average at- 
tendance of 60. The first session covered 
telephone courtesy, with a film shown by a 
representative of the local telephone com- 
pany. The second session dealt with human 
relations and training aids and included a 
film presentation. The final session was 
conducted by a panel of representative city 
employees who led a discussion on methods 
of handling complaints and providing in- 
formation to the public. The panel discus- 
sion was followed by a question and answer 
session with all participating. 

A city information directory and a public 
relations handbook were distributed at the 
last session to every participant. The infor- 
mation directory lists types of inquiries or 
complaints alphabetically and the city 
official to whom it should be referred. The 
public relations handbook briefly covers 
telephone procedure, visitors, complaints, 
letter writing, safe driving, and other phases 
of meeting the public. All city hall em- 
ployees attended the course, as well as 
supervisory and office personnel from the 
fire, police, and public works departments. 


Citizens’ Service Bureau 

Pontiac, Michigan, has established a 
citizens’ service bureau to handle com- 
plaints and requests for information from 
the public. The office is located centrally in 
the city hall, and a separate line from the 
city hall telephone switchboard has been 
reserved for calls involving complaints and 
requests for information. When a com- 
plaint is phoned in, a record is made by a 
clerk on forms listing the name and address 
of the caller, the date, and the nature of the 
complaint. A copy is routed to the depart- 
ment concerned, and a duplicate is kept in 
a tickler file. After the department has 
disposed of the complaint, their copy is re- 
turned to the service bureau where the clerk 
mails a double postcard to the citizen con- 
cerned. One-half contains a short letter from 
the city manager asking the citizen to check 
and return the attached card to indicate 


whether his complaint was handled satis- 
factorily, courteously, and promptly. The 
bureau was established in August, 1955, and 
complaints have averaged 30 to 40 a day. 
Between 60 and 80 per cent are concerned 
with garbage and rubbish collection. 


Issues Calendar Report 


An annual report has been issued in 
Richmond, California, to serve as a combi- 
nation calendar and report of the city gov- 
ernment. The calendar report is in 6X9- 
inch size and arranged with each page 
covering one week. The page for each week 
includes emergency phone numbers for 
fire, police, ambulance, and city defense, 
space beside each date to write in reminders 
of things to be done, and at the bottom of 
the sheet a photograph with a brief descrip- 
tion of a community service or activity. The 
calendar report includes 76 photographs 
together with notations of holidays, tax 
due dates, election days and other important 
dates. The calendar includes not only city 
government services but also photographs 
and activities relating to the county, school 
district, community organizations, and 
neighboring cities. The printing cost for 
17,000 copies of the 54-page report was 34 
cents per copy as compared with 26 cents 
per copy for the same number of annual 
reports issued the preceding year in a con- 
ventional 33-page report. 


Radio and Television Reporting 


An extensive public relations program by 
radio and television is under way in Bakers- 
field, California. Each Tuesday morning the 
city manager phones one of the local radio 
stations to report on the city council meeting 
held the night before. The report is tape 
recorded and broadcast several times during 
the day. On Tuesday afternoon the city 
manager conducts a 15-minute news telecast 
and later in the afternoon makes a 10- 
minute guest appearance on another pro- 
gram. Every fourth Tuesday at 11:00 p.m. 
the city sponsors a 30-minute telecast en- 
titled “Know Your City.” This program 
covers urban renewal, civil service opera- 
tions, city planning, and other topics. 
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Districts Federate for Refuse 
Transfer and Disposal 

LONG range refuse disposal plan for all 
or part of 39 of the 46 cities in Los 
Angeles County, California, has been pro- 
posed in a report made by the staff of the 
Sanitation Districts of Los Angeles County, 
a federation composed of 18 organized sani- 
tary districts. The Districts already provide 


sewage disposal for cities under provision of 


the Sanitation District Act of 1923 which 
gave them the authority to collect and dis- 
pose of sewage and industrial wastes. The 
law was amended in 1947 to permit a sani- 
tation district to engage in refuse collection 
and disposal. 

Under the proposed plan the two basic 
activities of the member districts would be 
refuse transfer and disposal, leaving all 
refuse collection activities to each political 
subdivision having representation on a dis- 
trict board. The cities would be able to col- 
lect and dispose of refuse in any desirable 
way, but under the existing legislation it is 
necessary for a sanitation district to form a 
refuse collection and disposal system, which 
can be done only with the consent of the 
political subdivisions. Each district would 
enter into a contract with each of its political 
subdivisions, authorizing them to act as the 
district’s agent in collecting refuse within its 
political boundaries and without any cost to 
the district. 

The political subdivisions would make the 
original refuse collections and deliver to 
transfer stations owned and operated by the 
member districts; the districts then would 
transport the refuse to its landfill disposal 
sites. 

The original capital investment would be 
obtained from an ad valorem tax on real 
property. Charges for each ton of refuse 
handled through district facilities would be 
based upon operating cost of refuse transfer 
and disposal, expected life or capacity of dis- 
posal sites, and return on the capital invest- 
ment of each district. Original refuse collec- 


tion expenditures will be absorbed by the 
political subdivisions. 

The report strongly advocates a long 
range policy of combining all household ref- 
use for a single pick-up. Apparent values 
gained from the salvage of hog food, paper, 
and paper products by separating household 
refuse at the home into the garbage, com- 
bustible, and noncombustible rubbish ac- 
tually are subsidies by the public through 
increased collection costs. 


Voters Approve Bond Issues; 
Council-Manager Plan 

OTERS in recent elections approved 

bond issues totalling over $500,000,000 
and in 16 cities the council-manager plan. 
The approved bonds made up only about one- 
third of the total value of the issues up for 
approval although two-thirds of the number 
of issues were approved. 

Some of the larger bond issues that were 
accepted included: state of Ohio, $150,- 
000,000 for institutions; the Canadian River 
Municipal Authority (nine Texas munici- 
palities), $74,800,000 for a water system; 
Francisco, $61,000,000 for power, 
parks, and playgrounds; Philadelphia, $42,- 
470,000, for sanitary facilities; Fairfax 
County, Virginia, $25,000,000 for schools 
and hospitals; Akron, Ohio, $20,000,000 for 
highways; San Antonio, Texas, $9,220,000 
for streets, sewers, storm drainage and fire 
stations; Lubbock, Texas, $18,400,000 for 
general improvements; Cleveland, $8,000,- 
000 for port facilities; Jefferson County, 
Colorado, $7,750,000 for schools; and 
Beverly Hills, California, $5,000,000 for 
off-street parking. Two defeated bond issues 
accounted for 58 per cent of the dollar 
volume of all bonds put to vote: state of New 
York, $750,000,000 for roads, and state of 
New Jersey, $100,000,000 for a water 
system. 

The 16 cities which adopted the council- 
manager plan brought to 71 the total num- 
ber of cities which have changed to this form 
of government since January 1, 1955. 
Among all cities over 25,000 population, 


San 
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there are now more council-manager cities 
than mayor-council cities. Adopting the 
manager plan recently were: Chandler, 
Arizona; Lodi, Livingston, Pequannock, 
and Newton, New Jersey; Middletown and 
Snowden Townships, Pennsylvania; San 
Pablo, California; Temple Terrace, Florida; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Keen, New Hampshire; Mount Prospect, 
Illinois; Davis, Oklahoma; Gardiner, 
Maine; and Bloomington, Minnesota. Two 
cities, Grand Island, Nebraska, and Quincy, 
Massachusetts, voted to abandon the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 


Voters Approve Annexations 

and Municipal Consolidation 

IVE cities have recently voted for sub- 

stantial annexations of territory, and a 
municipal consolidation has been approved. 
The consolidation brought together the 
cities of Eau Claire and Columbia, South 
Carolina (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, August 
1955, page 183). The consolidation will 
bring an immediate three-mill increase in 
the property tax rate for both cities. The 
annexations have been approved in Plant 
City, Florida; Monterey Park, California; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
and Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Plant City doubled its area through an- 
nexation of 3.5 square miles. The newly an- 
nexed area completely surrounds the old 
city. Kingsport annexed 343 acres with ap- 
proximately 2,000 population, and police 
and fire protection, street lighting, and 
larger water lines are to be installed in the 
new area in the near future. Voters in Des 
Moines approved annexation of about seven 
square miles with about 15,000 inhabitants. 
The city is surveying street lighting require- 
ments, refuse collection, and other service 
needs prior to taking over the area on 
January 1, 1957. 

The Monterey Park annexation includes 
468 acres, and the city and subdividers of 
the new area have agreed to share the cost of 
supplying water service to the new residen- 
tial area. The Kalamazoo annexation 
brought in five and one-half square miles 
with a population of about 12,000. Chey- 


| January 


enne, Wyoming has adopted an ordinance 
establishing requirements for areas desiring 
annexation to the city including payment of 
two cents per square foot for all land, exclu- 
sive of streets and alleys, to be credited to 
the water utility fund; street grading; 
installations of sewer mains, curbs, and 
gutters; and inspection and approval by the 
city engineer before the area can be ac- 
cepted. The ordinance also provides that 
no annexations can be approved unless 
sufficient water supply is available. 


Applications Approved for 
Public Works Planning 
TOTAL of 33 applications has been ap- 
proved by the federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for state and local 
governments in the fields of public works 
and community planning. Twelve applica- 
tions, representing grants of $419,350 have 
been approved under the urban planning 
assistance program to provide over-all com- 
munity plans with the federal government 
providing up to 50 per cent of the funds. The 
grants had been made to seven state plan- 
ning agencies for assistance to 76 cities, to 
two state planning agencies for assistance to 
a regional and a metropolitan planning 
agency, and to three metropolitan agencies 
directly. A total of $3,000,000 has been 
authorized for this program. 

Twenty-one advances totalling $197,223 
have been made to cities for advance public 
works planning out of a total appropriation 
of $4,500,000. These planning advances 
represent construction costs of $27,000,000 
for 11 four three water 
systems, two streets, and a civic auditorium. 


sewers, schools, 
The planning advances are payable without 
interest when construction is begun. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has received over 200 inquiries for informa- 
tion on community facility loans, but none 
had been authorized as of December. This 
program authorizes loans to finance neces- 
sary public works where communities have 
been unable to obtain private financing at 
reasonable rates elsewhere. Interest rates 
have been established at 3.75 per cent for 
30-year general obligation bonds and 4.25 
per cent for 30-year revenue bonds. 
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Six Years of Integrated Fire 
and Police Service 

UNNYVALE, California (26,064), has 

completed almost six years of operating 
a single department of public safety for inte- 
grated fire and police functions. During the 
time of this integrated operation the city has 
received requests from over 200 cities in the 
United States, Hawaii and Canada for in- 
formation on the operation of the depart- 
ment. 

The department has 39 men with one 
public safety chief, four captains, five lieu- 
tenants, five communications officers, and 
24 public safety officers. The men in the de- 
partment work extensively in both police 
and fire fields and are rotated in assignments 
so that all get adequate practical training. 

A statement appeared in the October, 
1955, issue of Firemen magazine to the effect 
that Sunnydale no longer had an integrated 
public safety department. To the contrary, 
the department is very much in operation 
and has brought about many benefits in- 
cluding a substantial 20 to 25 per cent saving 
in cost, shorter working hours and better 
pay, higher caliber of personnel, elimination 
of wasteful competition between the two 
former departments, and a pool of trained 
manpower for any type of public emergency. 
The results have been to achieve a better 
working force through pooling of resources 
to meet all types of public emergencies.— 
H. K. Hunter, city manager, Sunnyvale. 


Court Orders Tenement 

Placed in Receivership 
MUNICIPAL court judge in Chicago 
has ordered a tenement building to be 
taken away from its owners and placed un- 
der receivership until the structure is 
brought up to the minimum standards of 
municipal building and housing codes. Cir- 
cuit Judge Julius Miner said that he would 
appoint a receiver to operate the structure 

*‘without interference from the owners.” 

The ruling was handed down on Novem- 
ber 22, and a similar ruling for another 
building was made the following day by 
another municipal judge. Under the court 
ruling the receiver will be in complete 
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charge to collect all rent money and use it 
for repairs to and rehabilitation of the struc- 
ture. According to the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
the judge personally inspected the building 
and found numerous violations of health and 
safety provisions. Judge Miner stated, “‘As 
far as I’m concerned, the place is filthy. 
There isn’t anything in that building that 
was safe. If ever I saw human life measured 
against dollars I saw it there. I will appoint 
a receiver. The time has come for such build- 
ings either to be improved or to go out of 
business.”’ 

The action was the first taken under a 
state law enacted in 1953 empowering ap- 
pointment of such receivers at the request of 
the city government for buildings in which 
life, safety, or health of occupants is en- 
dangered by persistent code violations. In 
the meantime, the mayor of Chicago has 
instituted receivership proceedings against 
the owners of 31 other buildings in the city. 


Proposes Urban Redevelopment for 
Nonresidential Uses 
OMPLETE redevelopment of a small, 
blighted area in the center of Medford, 
Massachusetts (66,113), is proposed in a 
recent urban renewal report prepared joint- 
ly by the city planning department and the 
housing authority. 

It is proposed that a blighted area now 
used for single-family residences, heavy in- 
dustry, and business be redeveloped solely 
for industrial and commercial use. The costs 
will include land acquisition at $300,000 and 
demolition and site clearance at $30,000. 
Other costs will be involved in extension of 
utility services and provision of sidewalks, 
streets, and other improvements. The report 
outlines the seven-point workable program, 
as required by the federal Urban Renewal 
Administration, with emphasis upon mu- 
nicipal responsibility for upgrading renewal 
neighborhoods as determined from studies 
and findings of need prepared by the plan- 
ning department. 

Prior to the Housing Act of 1954 which 
established the concept of urban renewal, 
the city had appointed a neighborhood con- 
servation committee composed of represent- 
atives from fire, health, planning, housing 
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and other city departments and agencies to 
coordinate municipal and private activities 
for the improvement of housing. The com- 
mittee developed a code of minimum hous- 
ing standards which was promulgated by the 
Medford board of health in April, 1955, and 
now serves as a major tool in the urban 
renewal program. 

Although Urban Renewal Report No. 7 (see 
Pick of the Month) was prepared principally 
to justify a specific redevelopment project, 
it is much broader in scope in dealing with 
the entire city on land use, housing reloca- 
tion, municipal services, public financing, 
economic characteristics, and other fac- 
tors.—JAMEs F. SHURTLEFF, city manager, 


Medford. 


Finance and Cultural Activities 
Discussed at Rome 

ORE than 1,000 delegates from 32 

countries attended the XIIth Con- 
gress of the International Union of Local 
Authorities held in Rome, Italy, late in 
September. At the opening session the 
mayor of Rome stressed the importance of 
increased cooperation between local officials 
at the international level. The United States 
delegation was composed of 39 municipal 
officials and others. 

The main subject of discussion was local 
government finance and its importance for 
local autonomy. Cities in most countries 
lack adequate financial means to provide 
essential services and are pressing for more 
state help. It was felt, however, that state or 
national government grants often carry 
more control than is justified. A recom- 
mendation which called for increased 
revenue from sources independent of those 
of the state was adopted. It provided that 
the state and cities cooperate in the appor- 
tionment of payments to local government, 
that local autonomy should not be ham- 
pered by rigid controls imposed when grants 
are made, and that in every country funds 
should be established out of which credits 
can be granted to cities. 

On the second subject, cultural activities 
of cities, it was the consensus that every 
municipal budget should provide for such 
activities. Some countries reported that re- 


newed emphasis is being placed on provid- 
ing public libraries and civic theaters. Dur- 
ing the discussion on the third 
‘Adult Education,”’ suggestions were made 
that cities should 
private societies, promotion of adult educa- 
tion, and providing more courses in schools 
on languages, sociology, national cultures 
and international affairs. Cities were urged 
to cooperate with voluntary 
putting on exhibitions of art and craft work, 
concerts, and festivals. 


subject 
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City Officials Urge Federal 
Highway Program 
oo state and city 
they affect urban redevelopment, trans- 
portation and other metropolitan problems 
highlighted the program of the 32nd annual 
congress of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion held in Miami, Florida, November 27 
30. The conference set a record in registra- 
tion with 1,207 delegates. 

The principal resolution adopted by the 
group calls upon the United States Congress 
to approve an expanded federal aid high- 
way program aimed at the completion, 
within a 10-year period, of the: projected 
40,000-mile interstate system of highways. 
The program includes urban sections and 
connecting links and is to be financed from 
highway user fees with the federal govern- 
ment providing 90 per cent of the matching 
funds. 


relations as 


Special awards were made to several state 
municipal league magazines which had 
been entered in a contest for editorial con- 
tent, makeup, typography, and cover design. 
Winners in the several contest classifications, 
as judged by a group of outside publications 
experts, included Western City magazine 
(representing leagues of municipalities in 
California, Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Alaska), New Jersey, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., New York 
City, was elected President of AMA for the 
coming year to succeed Mayor Allen C. 
Thompson, Jr., of Jackson, Mississippi. 
Mayor Ben West of Nashville, Tennessee, 
was elected vice president. 
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Court Forbids Firemen’s Union 
F  Sgneeon court in Norfolk, Virginia, has ruled 

that members of the Norfolk Fire Fighters’ 
Association, an affiliate of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters, do not have an in- 
herent right to organize contrary to a city regula- 
tion prohibiting such organization. Under au- 
thority of the city charter, the director of public 
safety can promulgate rules and regulations for 
the fire division. The rule in question stated that: 
“‘No member of the Fire Division will be per- 
mitted to join or retain membership in any Fire- 
men’s Organization affiliated, or in any way 
connected, with any organization outside of the 
Division of Fire of the City of Norfolk.’ The Fire 
Fighters’ Association contended that the rule was 
void on a number of gounds including violation 
of constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech 
and assembly. The court upheld the city govern- 
ment on the grounds that there was ample statu- 
tory and judicial precedent in Virginia and other 
states for prohibiting membership of firemen and 
policemen in outside organizations, that such 
employees owed undivided allegiance to the city 
government, and that the municipal regulations 
were clearly and properly drawn. The court 
ruling gave particular attention to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia involv- 
ing a similar case (Carter v. Thompson, 164 Va. 
312). 


Redevelopment Costs and Benefits 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a report, Does Redevelopment Pay Off?, witha 
detailed economic analysis of the cost involved 
in a proposed redevelopment project (see Pick of 
the Month). The study area involved 45 acres 
of land, primarily residential, with 97 structures 
containing 175 units. Consideration 
was given to the net cost of redevelopment in- 
cluding assessed valuations, tax rates, and actual 
and potential tax revenues for the area. The 
principal finding of the report is that the net 
redevelopment cost of $268,000 cannot be re- 
captured solely through increased tax valuations 
by the city government. The conclusion is made 
that redevelopment cannot be made to pay off 
on a strict dollars-and-cents basis. The real bene- 
fits accrue rather through enhancement of health 
standards, reduction of fire hazards and police 
costs, and an increase in the real income of the 
community as a whole. 


dwelling 


Begin Transportation Surveys 

Comprehensive transportation surveys are 
under way for the metroplitan areas of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, and San Diego. A 
metropolitan mass transportation study is being 
undertaken in the Washington area jointly by the 
National Capital Planning Commission and the 
Regional Planning Council with an initial ap- 
propriation of $200,000. The San Diego metro- 
politan area transportation study includes com- 
mittee representation from San Diego, San Diego 
County, the state division of highways, San Diego 
Transit System, and several cities in the San 
Diego area. The tra’ c study plan in Chicago will 
be conducted over a period of three years with 
the primary objective of learning the transporta- 
tion pattern within an area of 30 miles from 
downtown Chicago. The study will cover all 
transportation forms including automobiles, 
busses, rapid transit, trucks, and train service. 
The three-year survey will cost $1,850,000 with 
the federal government paying one-half of the 
cost, Chicago and Cook County contributing 
one-eighth each, and the state of Illinois paying 
one-fourth. 


Policies on Invoice Errors 
The practices of 135 local governments have 
been surveyed with respect to the handling of 
minor invoice errors on invoices submitted by 
vendors. In twenty-eight jurisdictions the invoice 
is returned to the vendor for correction regardless 
of the size of the invoice error; in thirty-seven, 
the invoice is corrected after the vendor has been 
informed of the amount of the error and his ap- 
proval has been obtained. In fifty-two jurisdic- 
tions, the error is corrected without prior noti- 
fication to the vendor. In these cases, an explana- 
tion of the amount and type of correction 
accompanies the payment when made to the 
vendor. In eighteen jurisdictions, if the error is 
nominal, the invoiced amount submitted by the 

vendor is paid (see Pick of the Month). 


Expansion in Recreation Areas 

An expansion from 174 to 248 acres in park 
and recreational areas has been recommended 
for Two Rivers, Wisconsin (see Pick of the 
Month). The survey was made by a staff member 
of the National Recreation Association with the 
city contributing data on population trends, 
maps of public areas, and other materials. The 
report is based on a division of the city into three 
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basic neighborhoods with recommendations 
made for each of the neighborhoods. The recom- 
mendations have been incorporated into the 
master plan and long-range improvement 
programs of the city. About one-third of the 
necessary expenditures have been provided in the 
1956 budget. 


Capital Improvement Committees 

The city council of Covina, California, has 
approved a proposal of City Administrator Neil 
Goedhard to establish a long range capital im- 
provement program with the help of seven citi- 
zens’ committees. Each of the seven committees 
will consist of 10 citizen members, one city 
councilman, and one planning commissioner and 
will study the needs of the city with regard to 
water and sewers, streets, storm drains, parks, 
fire and police services, library, civic centers, and 
off-street parking. Five of the citizen members 
will be nominated by local city service clubs and 
other civic groups, and five members will be 
appointed at large by the city council. The head 
of the city department involved in each com- 
mittee’s work will act as secretary for the group. 
A clearing committee will be established also to 
screen the proposals of the individual committees 
and to develop final recommendations on capital 
improvements for consideration by 
council. 


the city 


Psychiatric Tests for Policemen 

An intensive recruitment campaign, including 
psychiatric examinations, has been conducted 
by Saginaw, Michigan, to secure police patrol- 
men. The city used newspaper advertising and 
radio and television spot announcements to ad- 
vertise the 10 vacant positions, and a bulletin 
was issued to police officers asking them to refer 
likely candidates to the city personnel depart- 
ment. The campaign brought in 64 applications, 
but the processes of checking and examining 
plus candidates who dropped out brought the 
number down to 20. Of these only seven passed 
the written, oral and psychiatric phases of the 
selection process. A psychiatric interview was 
given to 11 candidates to evaluate mental atti- 
tude, emotional maturity, and general mental 
fitness of applicants for police work. Each inter- 
view lasted one hour and was given by the execu- 
tive director of the psychopathic clinic of the 
Detroit recorder’s court. 


Centralizes Issuance of Permits 
In Los Angeles the work of issuing police and 
health department permits has been transferred 
to the office of the city clerk as a step towards 
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simplifying and centralizing licensing and permit 
procedures for the city government. Manage- 
ment and procedures surveys were made by the 
administrative management division of the office 
of the city administrative officer in cooperation 
with the police and health departments and the 
city clerk’s office prior to the transfer of functions. 
The new procedures for police permit application 
have reduced the time of the applicant from three 
to four hours to an average of 30 minutes. The 
health permits transferred to the city clerk in- 
cluded those for housing and food establish- 
ments, meat and milk, sanitariums, hospitals and 
other institutions, and other businesses where a 
sanitation problem exists. 


Court Cases Barring Segregation 
Three federal court decisions have been 
handed down involving the rights of minorities in 
elections and the use of public facilities. In the 
unreported decision of McDonald v. Key the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 10th 
Circuit has invalidated an Oklahoma statute re- 
quiring that thegword “‘Negro” be placed on the 
ballot after the name of a Negro candidate in an 
election. The United States Supreme Court has 
upheld a ruling by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit that the city of Baltimore could 
not apply a “separate but equal” doctrine in its 
swimming pools, public parks, and playgrounds 
(Mayor and City Council of Baltimore v. Dawson). 
The Supreme Court also upheld an appeal 
brought by three Negroes who were barred from 
the Bobby Jones Public Golf Course in Atlanta 
and has ordered the federal district court in 
Atlanta to direct the city to open its golf courses 
to all regardless of race. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Recent ordinances adopted by cities include: 
regulating and licensing ambulances and ambu- 
lance drivers in Oklahoma City; prohibiting the 
making of noise to annoy other persons or in 
order to attract the attention of other persons for 
commercial purposes in Whitehall, Pennsylvania; 
licensing and regulating trash collectors in the 
business of disposing of dead fowls and animals in 
Vineland, New Jersey; requiring a license and 
police escort for moving buildings within the city 
limits of Bend, Oregon; regulating locksmiths and 
key duplicators in Portland, Oregon; and 


amending the zoning ordinance in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, to permit a combination of garden 
type apartments, commercial buildings, offices, 
professional and research buildings, and other 
compatible structures in mixed uses to preserve 
the “charm, beauty, and residential character of 
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the city.” . . . Oklahoma City has passed a reso- 
lution permitting municipal employees to join 
labor unions of their choosing but refusing to 
recognize any labor organization or its represent- 
atives as a bargaining agent for city employees. 


Annexation Developments 

A citizens’ study committee is urging that 
Oklahoma City expand to include four munici- 
palities and 19 outlying parcels of land totaling 
about 16 square miles. In Lexington, Kentucky, 
law suits filed by residents of 18 areas outside the 
city have halted temporarily municipal action to 
annex 14.7 square miles. The state supreme court 
in Missouri has upheld the right of Kansas City 
to annex territory and thus confirmed a recent 
annexation of 48 square miles. Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, has adopted an ordinance establishing 
requirements for areas desiring annexation to the 
city including payment of 2 cents per square foot 
for all land, exclusive of streets and alleys, to be 
credited to the water utility fund; street grading; 
installations of sewer mains, curbs, and gutters; 
and inspection and approval by the city engineer 
before the area can be accepted. The ordinance 
also provides that no annexations can be ap- 
proved unless sufficient water supply is available. 


Economies in Police Car Operations 


Beverly Hills, California, reports an annual 
saving of $3,843 in the operation of 14 police 
cars by purchasing all cars on a fleet basis. The 
city formerly purchased three or four cars each 
year and retained each car for about three years. 
In July, 1954, 14 cars were bought at one time, 
and the total cost for the 1954—55 fiscal year was 
$32,366 as compared with $36,210 for 1953-54. 
All costs were compared including depreciation 
(original price less trade-in value), gas, oil, 
maintenance, and repairs. The fleet purchase 
plan is more economical even though there are 
annual extra costs for installation of generators, 
sirens, lights, and other police equipment. The 
principal saving was obtained through competi- 
tive bidding on the part of automobile dealers 
which brought a low unit price. . . . Roseville, 
Michigan, has contracted for the rental of three 
police cars at a rate of 3.4 cents per mile. The 
leasing company provides all maintenance and 
the first set of tires with replacement of the 
vehicles between 40,000 and 50,000 miles. The 
village assumes cost for all insurance, gas, oil, and 
grease. The cars are four-door sedans in the low- 
price range, equipped with automatic trans- 
missions, heavy-duty batteries, heavy-duty 
springs and shock-absorbers, reinforced front 
seats, heaters, and directional lights. 
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Experiments in Salt Water Conversion 

A privately owned utility company in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is experimenting with the con- 
version of salt water to drinking water by use of 
an electrical device, called a demineralizer, 
which converts brackish (partially salty) water 
into fresh water. The cost has been running 
about 50 cents per thousand gallons as compared 
with an average cost for most municipal systems 
of 5 to 10 cents per thousand gallons. The United 
States Department of Interior has been conduct- 
ing research on this problem since 1952. The goal 
by 1957 is to reduce the cost of water conversion 
to 37 cents per thousand gallons for drinking 
water and 9 cents per thousand gallons for irriga- 
tion water. 


Issues Subdivision Guide 

Standards of design, facilities, improvements 
and financing are set forth in a land subdivision 
guide recently published by Merced, California 
(see Pick of the Month). The guide is intended to 
help land developers, builders and individuals 
planning to divide acreage into lots. The guide 
includes references to applicable city ordinances 
and describes in detail the step-by-step procedure 
for preliminary plans, tentative maps, and final 
mapping and survey work including the ap- 
provals required at various steps from the city 
planning commission and the city council. Plans 
and details of engineering design are included 
for major streets, local streets, sidewalks, curbs 
and gutters, alleys, driveways, and manholes. 
The guide also includes information on require- 
ments for annexation to the city including pay- 
ment of the annexation fee of $650 per acre to 
cover sewage, drainage, park facilities and other 
city improvements and services. 


Recent Annual Budgets 

Twenty-six cities have recently issued annual 
budgets: Tucson, Arizona; Bakersfield, Chico, 
Long Beach, Pomona, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Golden and Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Hollywood, Florida; Evanston and Westchester, 
Illinois; Owensboro, Kentucky; Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Fairborn, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Longview, Midland, Orange, 
Pampa, Paris, and Port Arthur, Texas; Bedford 
County, Virginia; Sunnyside and Tacoma, 


Washington; and Kenosha and Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. The budget message to the city coun- 
cil in Tucson describes revenue sources in detail, 
discusses legal limitations on the property tax, 
and recommends annexation of adjoining terri- 
tory as a long-term solution to the problems of 
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revenues and services. The Golden document 
reports progress during 1955, recommends goals 
for accomplishment for 1956, and presents ex- 
planations for all increases and decreases in pro- 
posed expenditures. The budgets for Hollywood, 
Philadelphia, and several other cities use colored 
sheets for dividers between various sections, are 
illustrated with various charts and graphs on 
financial data, and are indexed for ready refer- 
ence. ... Bond prospectuses have been issued 
recently by Midland, Texas, Glencoe, Illinois, 
and Cudahy, Wisconsin, to finance water works, 
sewage extensions, and other improvements. The 
Midland prospectus includes photographs of 
municipal and privately owned buildings and 
descriptive data on the economic characteristics 
of the area. The Glencoe prospectus, done by a 
stencil duplicating process, includes charts and 
extensive statistics on the economic factors af- 
fecting the community. 


To Coordinate Urban Renewal 


Baltimore and Oakland are the two latest 
cities to create new offices for coordinating vari- 
ous activities involved in urban renewal. The 
purpose of the coordinator’s office is to have a 
focal point for bringing together the work done 
by various planning, housing, and redevelop- 
ment agencies as well as private groups and other 
nongovernmental organizations working on 
problems of urban blight. The coordinated ap- 
proach helps meet federal requirements that a 
community must have a full-scale approach to 
urban renewal before it can receive federal aid. 
Other cities with coordinators for urban renewal 
are Gary, Indiana; Chicago and Chicago 
Heights, Illinois; Philadelphia; Dallas; and 
Washington, D.C. 


Public Utilities Developments 

The Wyoming public utilities commission has 
issued a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing a company to construct, 
operate, and maintain a community antenna 
television system in Rawlins. The commission 
ruled that a Rawlins ordinance granting a 
franchise to fix rates and charges for the com- 
munity antenna service was an encroachment 
upon its own regulatory powers. The commission 
held that it had the sole duty to fix rates and 
provide standards of service. . . . The San Fran- 
cisco municipal railway has contracted for the 
leasing of a fleet of 440 buses. The cost will be 
10.12 cents per mile based on 19,800,000 miles, 
plus 4 per cent interest and freight charges 
bringing the total cost to approximately 11.5 
cents per mile,...Larned, Kansas, has in- 
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stalled the first gas turbine power plant in the 
United States for a municipal electric system. 
The gas turbine unit has a capacity of 1,200 kilo- 
watts and will expand the former capacity of 
3,000 kilowatts provided by a steam turbine 
installed in 1948. 


Surveys Public Works Organizations 

The typical public works director in many 
cities has responsibility for street construction, 
maintenance and cleaning; motor equipment 
maintenance; street name signs; public building 
maintenance; regulation of 
traffic signs and sidewalk signs; sewer construc- 


street openings; 
tion; and weed control according to a recent 
report, Municipal Public Works Organizations (see 
Pick of the Month). The report, recently issued 
by the American Public Works 
presents data for 48 municipalities from 5,000 to 
500,000 population on organization, legal frame- 


Association, 


work, functions, employees, budget, and salaries. 
A breakdown of principal responsibilities is 
presented for directors of public works, city 
engineers, and superintendents of streets for the 
40 principal types of activities that can be carried 
on by a public works organization. The wide 
variety of functions and activities of public works 
organizations is illustrated by the number of 
employees per 1,000 population which ranged 
from 0.78 to 5.50 per thousand and the annual 
operating budgets which ranged from $7.57 to 
$31.10 per capita. An appendix to the report 
shows administrative lines of authority 
organization charts for the 48 reporting cities. 
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Personnel Handbooks and Newsletters 


A personnel manual issued in Lovington, New 
Mexico, covers hours of work, salaries and wages 
and other working conditions together with sug- 
gestions to city employees on methods of courte- 
ous and efficient dealings with members of the 
public. ... Springfield, Missouri, is issuing a 
monthly newsletter for city employees to promote 
better understanding of the work of various city 
departments. ... Corpus Christi, Texas (108,- 
287) recently inaugurated a monthly newsletter 
written by and for city employees. Twenty-two 
employees from different departments and 
divisions serve as reporters. ... Sumter, South 
Carolina (120,185) issues an employees’ news- 
letter, entitled Voice of Game Cock City, which re- 
ports news about city activities and services and 
city employees. ... Richmond, Virginia, 
issued an employee handbook, Working Together 
for the City of Richmond, describing personnel rules, 
conditions of employment, vacation, sick leave, 
and other benefits. The handbook includes a 


has 
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statement of policy for the city government cover- 
ing employment, work atmosphere, impartial 
treatment of employees, responsibility to the pub- 
lic, and other phases of employee relations. . . . 
Milwaukee has issued a handbook for city 
employees containing information on salaries 
and working conditions, jury service, use of city 
telephones, membership in organizations, credit 
unions, grievance procedures and other condi- 
tions of city employment. 


Ordinance Codifications 

Philadelphia is in the process of codifying its 
ordinances to reduce the 101 volumes containing 
present laws to two volumes containing the new 
code. The revision is expected to eliminate at 
least 800 obsolete ordinances. Public hearings 
will be held prior to the adoption of the new code. 
The codification is being done by the staff of the 
city solicitor with assistance from faculty mem- 
bers of the law schools at Pennsylvania and 
Temple Universities. ...Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin, has completed a codification of ordinances 
done by the city attorney and his staff with help 
from each city department head. . . . Madison, 
Wisconsin, has issued a new code of general 
ordinances in printed form with 777 pages 
organized into 20 chapters. In addition to the 
regular sale price of the code, an annual charge 
is made for obtaining changes in the code as they 
are adopted. 


NATIONAL TRENDS 
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Recent Personnel News 


A recent comparison of payroll and fringe 
benefit costs in Shorewood, Wisconsin, shows that 
fringe benefits represent 17 per cent of the payroll 
for clerical, fiscal, and administrative employees; 
19 per cent for labor, custodial, and mainte- 
nance; 27 per cent for firemen; and 35 per cent 
for policemen. The higher costs for firemen and 
policemen are principally for payments for pen- 
sions and social security. A recent study in Mil- 
waukee showed that the typical city employee 
receives about 25 per cent in fringe benefits for 
every $1 of wages and salaries. . . . Acomprehen- 
sive compilation of state laws on old age and sur- 
vivors insurance for public employees has been 
issued by the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees (see Pick of 
the Month). The report shows a state-by-state 
tabulation of legal provisions for coverage of 
state and local government employees, the vari- 
ous groups of employees eligible for coverage, 
estimated membership, and the plan of coverage 
whether by integration, coordination or supple- 
mentation. . . . Denver has adopted revised per- 
sonnel rules providing that employees can be dis- 
charged if they “‘betray confidential information 
from privileged official records.” The rules cover 
approximately 4,000 city employees under juris- 
diction of the civil service commission. . . . Tea- 
neck, New Jersey, has adopted personnel rules 
governing hours of work, vacations, sick leave, 
and other phases of employment. 
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Item Tn 

ast Year 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 115.0 Nov 114.9 114.6 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.57 12-8 2.45 2.37 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. 1.05 Oct. 77 85 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 90 Nov 107 103 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’. . 1947-49 = 100 126.9 Oct 126.5 123.1 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S, Department of Commerce, Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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1955. 137pp. $5. 

A Stupy or BALTiImore’s Pusiic Scuoor BuILp- 
ING PRoGRAM. Commission of Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, Mercantile 
Building, Baltimore 2. 1955. 49pp. 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN FLoripa. Florida 
Legislative Council, State Capitol, Talla- 
hassee. 1954. 113pp. 

MunicipaAL WATER Facivities, COMMUNITIES OF 
25,000 PopuLaTION AND Over. U.S. Public 
Health Washington, D.C. 1955. 
153pp. 

Report OF A Two Day Srupy or PARK AND 
RECREATION AREAS: Two Rivers, WISCON- 
sin. National Recreation Association, 8 West 
8 Street, New York 11. 1955. 15pp. 
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LIGHT UP AMERICA... 
@elT’S DARKER THAN YOU THINK! 





Someone will get credit for lighting this street. 
Who will it be? 


Pretty soon something’s bound to happen on a dark street like 
this, and when it does, someone will spearhead a drive for good 
public lighting. He’ll get what he’s after, too, because who casts 
a vote for darkness? 

And when the lights come on, business picks up, accident rates 
drop, there’s less crime, property values increase. Streets look safe 
and prosperous—and they are. 

The cost? Good street lighting is the least expensive capital im 
provement you could sponsor for your community. 





Section A455-13 

General Electric Company 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the 16-page bul- 
letin, ‘Residential Street Lighting,““ GEA-6316 


Name 


“Out of Darkness,“ a new, dra- 
matic film story of how one community | 
met its street-lighting problems, is now | 
available to civic groups, community serv- 

ice organizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, | 
black-and-white movie runs 26 minutes. | 
Borrow a print of “Outof Darkness” from 

your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. | 


Street 


City and State 


EE IE ae as: 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys— Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rates « Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning « Feasibility Reports *« Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 


Denver National Bldg. . Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 

Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building *« Boston 16 


Airports 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys ¢ Procedure studies *« Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 


Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Managementof City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 





COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 


exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 















































This Is a Must 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. The Work of the City Council 3. Duties Between Council Meetings 
Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 


Other Council Appointments 4. Relationship of Council te Manager 


2. City Council Meetings What to Expect from the Manager 
Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees 5. Personal Liability for Official Acts 
Adoption of Ordinances Legislation and Administration 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 
Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 


Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 
Comments of councilmen who reviewed preliminary draft 


“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 
guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Grorce H. FiscHer, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan 


“A‘ direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 
‘reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office."—Rosert J. 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”"—Paut W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


48 pages 
Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illmois 











